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that daily public lectures be offered in Latin and Greek, that lectures on the Bible
replace scholastic lectures, that degrees in canon law be discontinued, that all students
be taught the liberal arts, and that the philosophy of Aristotle and Duns Scotus be
balanced by the humanist teachings of Agricola and Melanchthon.7 When Henry VIII
endowed regius professorships at Cambridge in Greek, Hebrew, civil law, divinity, and
medicine in 1540 and when the statutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, were autho-
rized by the visitors in 1549, the imprint of the humanist tradition was sealed by royal
authority. The signal had been given that university education henceforth was to be
regarded as the prime road for advancement of the upper classes as well as the lower
classes, a road to be travelled to the secular professions and public services, as well as
to a clerical career. The upper classes had finally got the humanists' message. Now that
the studio humanitatis cum pietas litterata had been widely accepted in the grammar
schools and universities, they would become in effect a prerequisite for achievement in
church and state, in profession and trade, in city and country during the coming
hundred years.
By 1550 the humanist influence had established the classics as the heart of
English secondary and higher education. It helped to establish Latin grammar schools
as preparatory institutions for further study in the universities. Above all, humanism
established the tradition that no person might be counted as truly educated who had
not had training in the classics. This was, to the humanist, the mark of the scholar and
the gentleman. The aim of education had been broadened to include preparation for
service in the secular life of the times, in the state as well as in the church, in the social
life of the nobleman and gentry, and in the work of the merchant. But, for any of
these purposes, the humanist insisted that the common background of the truly
educated and cultured person must be knowledge and training in the classics. The great
tradition in English education had been established by the joint effort of humanist,
crown, gentry, and religious reformer.
The Educational Explosion
In the hundred years from the mid-sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth centuries the
basic structure of a national system of education took recognizable form in England, a
structure that was to be generally maintained until the nineteenth century. At the
same time, a revolution of major proportions produced the highest rate of literacy in
the general population and the greatest proportion of young men attending university-
level education in any society in history up to that point. These structural and
functional developments together helped to produce the social and cultural conditions
which propelled England into the age of modernity ahead of other nations.
Two key generalizations concerning the period 1550-1660 have been made by
Lawrence Stone. One is the factual expansion of schooling:
. .. educational facilities at all levels increased at a tremendous pace during
tliis period. It has been estimated that by 1660 up to 30% of all adult males
were literate; that there was a school for every 4,400 persons (which may be
For details see Simon, op. cit, chap. 7.